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JOHN SPALDING’S OBSERVATIONS 
Concerning the Custom of Singing in Public Worship. 
From a work published about the year 1796. 

A few observations concerning the custom of 
singing in public meetings of worship, by one 
who has long been convinced of the inconsistency 
of it, and now calls upon every one who professes 
to be a follower of the meek and lowly Jesus, to 
lay aside prejudice and seriously consider the fol- 
lowing remarks, which are offered in the fear of 
the Lord. 

First, It ought ever to be considered that God 
is a spirit, and they that worship him must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth. In other words, 
it is the language of the heart which he regards, 
not words, however excellent of themselves.— 
Now I appeal to the witness of God in every 
heart, considering the variety of conditions, the 
different subjects of praise, adoration, confession, 
petitioning, &c., contained im every collection, 
whether in the fear of the Lord, any one in what- 
ever state or condition he may be in at the time, 
can with,propriety be ready to sing whatever may 
be given out. It appears to me impossible that a 
whole congregation (even if we except the ignor- 
ant) can be in the same frame of mind, consider- 


ing the various dispensations of the Lord’s provi- 


dence towards his people; consequently if that is 
not the case, it follows of course, that if all sing 
some must utter words with the mouth contrary 
io the language of the heart, which so far from 
being acceptable to the Lord, | am persuaded is 
hypocrisy and an abomination in his sight. 

Again, it appears to me inconsistent also with 
regard to the other parts of worship; for if the 
language of the heart is spoken if prayer, which 
viten precedes singing, and which implies a sense 
of our wants, doth it not shew an indifference 
whether our prayers are heard and answered or 
nol, to begin singing immediately, perhaps very 
different in matter as well as in manner, to what 
has been prayed for? 

Again, after preaching, if the Lord’s power is 
known and felt under the word, is it not more 
likely to profit, if the mind is oc cupied in serious 
meditation, than singing, which from my-own ex- 
perience, I can say, has a tendency to divert the 
mind from solemn, serions reflection? I am now 
speaking more partieularly concerning those who 
have attained to a measure of the grace of God. 
Ask yourselves seriously,—Is outward singing 
intended or caleulated to please the carnal ears of 
men, or a holy God? Why such anxiety about 
tunes, voices, and musie? Is the Lord to be 
pleased with such poor things? Qh, no; you 
cannot suppose it. Consider from what root it 
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springs, from the old man or the new; and re- 
member the axe is laid to the root, to destroy all 
that is of the earth, of our fleshly nawre. | have 
considered those passages in the New ‘Testament, 
where the subject is mentioned, and am confirmed 
by them in my opinion, of the inconsistency of 
public singing. ‘The apostle speaks of singing 
with grace in the heart; of making melody in the 
heart to the Lord; not making a noise with the 
tongue unless that proceeds from the heart; whic th 
how seldom it does in publie singing | appeal to 
every considerate mind. 

I am convinced in my own mind, considering 
our situation here, the power and devices of the 
enemy, our own inbred corruptions, that it is 
more seasonable to watch and pray, to be ever on 
our guard, and waiting to feel the light and power 
of Christ, to discover and subdue the hidden 
things of darkness; that as children of the light 
we may walk in the light, and find the blood of 
Jesus Christ, his Spirit and Power, cleansing us 
from all sin; than evidencing that trifling, careless 
spirit, too commonly, if not always, attending out- 
ward singing. 

I could say much more against it, but would 
not be tedious, particularly respecting those that 
are without. How seldom ean such people, liv- 
ing in open and avowed opposition to God, join 
in singing without uttering gross, abominable lies; 
and are we not accessary thereto? Is it not ex- 
pected when a psalm or hymn is given out, all 
present who are capable will join? Then let it 
not be said, how can we help the abuse of it? 
Ought we not rather to set them an example of 
truth and righteousness, and not countenance any 
practice that has @ tem lone y¥ to promote lightness 
and irreverence? Ob! my ‘friends, this canpot be 
acceptable to the Lord, who requireth truth in the 
inward parts. I recommend to your serious con- 
sideration, what the Lord says in the Ist of Isaiah, 
respecting the ordinances, of his own appointing 
when not done in a proper spirit. I perceive 


every day more and more, an evident departure} — 


from the simplicity of Christ. 
cross borne? 


Where is the daily ~ 
Observe the appearance of profes- 
What difference is there from the world? 
Sure, my friends, these things ought not to be.— 
Bear with me, I beseech you. [| am much con- 
cerned for the honor of our profession. If the 
cross is truly borne, all self-seeking and self-pleas- 
ing will be done away, and the fruits of the spirit 
more evidenced; which | am persuaded will not 
be in the present practice of public outward sing- 
ing, often of words, as to the matter, scarce with- 
in the bounds of probability; and | am convinced 
if people would seriously consider the manner it 
would appear very inconsistent with the gravity 
and solemnity of the true Christian profession. 

May the Lord set these things home upon eve- 
ry heart, that there may be a concern to offer unto 
him acceptable sacrifice; which more than once is 
said to be a broken and contrite Spirit. 

‘Blessed are ye that mourn,” says Christ, (not 
ye that sing) “for ye shall rejoice; * which rejoic- 
ing, if it may be applied to the present state of the 
church here, I conceive to be a grateful sense of t 
the Lord’s mercies; and showing forth his praises 
not only with our lips but in our lives. ‘To con- 
clude, my friends, turn in to your own paatoes: 


\**Behold,”’ s says Christ, **the kingdom of God 1 


within you;’’ look not without for what | am a 
suaded is only to be found within. It is not much) 
hearing or much speaking, that brings true peace 
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to the soul: the ear is never satisfied with hear- 
ing. As a proof of that, do we not see professors 
running hither and thither, as though the more 
they heard, the better they should be? encom- 
passing themselves about with sparks of their 
own kindling; but what saith the Lord, “Ye shall 
lie down in sorrow.” I am fully convinced it is 
for want of this looking in, and waiting to feel the 
power of the Lord there, judging and subduing 
sin, that there is so much talk, so much outward 
parade, and so little spirituality in thé lives and 
conversation of the people. 
sonnet eie. 
LECTURE ON NORWAY, SWEDEN & DENMARK. 
BY DR. BAIRD. 
Abridged from a Report in the North American. 

The Doctor began with replying to some ques- 
tions that had been addressed to him in writing 
respecting Russia, the condition of which country 
having been the subject of a previous lecture. He 
said that all religions were tolerated # Russia; but 
that the government would not allow any attempt 
at proselyting by any other than t§e established 
Church. ‘There are 2} millions of Jews, 3 mil- 
lions of Mahometans, and 2 millions of Pagans in 
that country. ‘The clerical corps numbers half a 
million, though the number of the actual officia- 
ting clergy is only 120,000. 

The lecturer went on to say, that one of the 
most astonishing of the many curious proceedings 
of the Congress of Vienna, was the establishment 
of the little republic of Cracow, comprising that 
city and a small portion of the surrounding coun- 
try. ‘The reason for so doing was, most probably, 
ah inability te agree which party showld possess 
it. He said that this little republic was one of the 
worst places in Europe, being a refuge for all kinds 
of miscreants. More than a third of its inbabitants 
are Jews, who are decidedly the best and honest- 
est portion of the population. 

He regards the late insurrection in that citv and 
neighborhood as very foolish and unwise. He 

says that even the great rebellion in 1830, was 
discountenanced by the older and wiser of the pa- 
triot chieftains. But the young hotspurs cannot 
be held in. ‘That they will ultimately succeed in 
regaining their national independence he has no 


doubt. ‘The Poles are among the bravest people 
in the world. ‘There never was a battle in which 
they did not triumph over the Russians, where 


the numbers were at all equal. They have been 
borne down by the mere weight of the masses of 
soldiers sent against them. Poland is a level 
country; if it were like Spain or Switzerland they 
could not be subdued. 

Dr. Baird then took up the main subject to be 
treated of in that lecture, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, i. e. Norway, Sweden, Denmark and Fin- 
land. ‘These countries contain about eight mil- 
lions of people. Denmark is one of the most 
beautiful countries in the world, inhabited by a 
very amiable and intelligent population, but rather 
deficient in energy. 

Sweden and Norway present a great contrast 

Denmark in the appearance of the country, 
being mountainous and rugged—somewhat like 
New England. The productions of Denmark are 
wheat, rye, oats, barley, &c. It also is noted for 
its very fine breeds of horses and cows, and pro- 
duces the best of butter and cheese. 

Sweden and Norway, however, do not raise 
isufficient breadstuffs for their own consumption; 
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not one-twentieth part of the land being suscep- gloss over these fashionable parties by the pre- the means unexceptionable, but any one may do 
tible of cultivation, and grain will not grow north tence of their being innocent; that numbers can the work, so that you will not trouble them; and, 
of latitude 62. ‘They export stone and iron.—/ make no difference; that late hours are more con- sinking back in their easy-chairs, these well-mean- 
These countries are gradually rising at the rate of venient, &c.; their tendency is too obviously bad ing Go-alongs sigh over the ignorance and wick- 
about four feet in a hundred years, as compared to admit of such pleas being seriously urged.— edness of the world, bidding you good speed in 
with the level of the ocean. And there is no surer evidence of their deleterious your enterprise, but do not dream of putting a fin- 
The Laplanders live at the head of the Gulf of effects, than the admission so often made by those |ger to the work. 
Bothnia, and number about 10,000. ‘They are who engage in them, that they are irrational and) Now, it is evident that if every one acted in 
the aboriginal inhabitants of the country; and followed by mental disquiet and bodily fatigue.|this manner, no plan or project, however excel- 
were driven out or subdued by Odin, who came The origin of this custom of late hours is so well lent, could by possibility be carried out. If every 
from the east, through Germany, at the head of a described in the following extract, from a late pa- one thus shrunk from taking a part in the initia- 
numerous band of followers. per, that I cannot forbear offering it for insertion|tive, no benevolent enterprise would have a prac- 

The churches through Norway and Sweden in the Intelligencer. J.\tical beginning, and its cradle would be a 
are surrounded by clusters of cottages; and those 
who attend church generally stay from two to 
three days, occupying these cottages only for the 
time. On Monday a fair is generally held for the 
purpose of exchanging their respective commodi- 
ties. ‘The churches are never warmed. 

The people in all these countries are generally 
well educated, it being uncommon to find a per- 
son who cannot read and write. ‘There are a 
number of Friends or Quakers in Norway. A 
party of Norwegians having been taken prisoners 
about 1810, and carried to England, where they 
embraced the Quaker doctrines, which they ear- 
ried back with them to their native country when 


lso its 
“We deprecate the practice of aping Euro-|8t¥e The thought and wish must be mere abor- 
; ee tions, which would never have strength to come 
peans, in going out for the evening’s entertain- he birt h le ; ee 
ment at an hour when good sense, and a due re- _— ‘ = " "Wh ess amain to manly stature and 
gard for health,.good spirits, and good looks, all es hat 2 taosleshibia ae would it 
require that we should be in bed or quietly pre-| a 3 ~ canta - a bi ?. a — — 
paring the bed and mind for their much needed Gesk STE o- ie ‘ae ST ioe 
repose, after the labors or excitements of the day.| i one Withe ee ee ee ee 
‘There is a radical difference between us and the|"°*? ome ilberforees, were not such. Pheir 
nations of Europe, with regard to the customs of hands oe their oer eure their 
society. We have abjured, or pretended to abjure, saree . eee rey ived, and ofi- 
aristocratic distinctions; and these form, in fact,|®'2'°¢ circle of light and love which has oa 
. tended to the ends of the civilized earth, and will 
the only reason for practices contrary to nature, eee th > ad 
to comfort, and to good sense. It is the agoniz- continue to exert its influence to the end of time. 
; ing desire to be distinguished in some way—in If all, in fact, weve Se. Go-alongs, abuses could 
released from captivity. any way, however mean, from those classes of "°¥°* be remedied, society could: not ere 
We think our New York friends might take a society which we are fond of denominating ‘the and all things must remain, as far as man is con- 
lesson, now they are about revising their Consti- vulgar.’ Now, nothing, in fact, can be sane tanks cerned, in an irremediably stagnant and corrupt 
tution, from a Danish Judicial Institution. We gar than this effort. It has been well said, by a *!©- 5 ’ 
allude to the Court of Conciliation, which the|;een observer of manners and motives, that ‘there ra gp aig crctoaacdl = ae premaingy “aetietaaes 
ldeturée.ctated were composed of Judges chosen cannot be a surer proof of a low origin, or of an of these Go-alongs to the success of a good pro- 
in each district, before whom all disputes must innate meanness of disposition, than to be always ject, than decided antegonism. A litle Peer 
first come, and whose business it was to endea- talking and thinking of beipg genteel. Of the indeed, often engenders a corresponding strength 
vor to satisfy the parties without a recourse to on the contrary side, and infuses an energy into 
law. In about three-fourths of the cases they the infant Hercules which fits it for giant strug- 
succeed in effecting a peaceable settlement. T'he ing the genteel, or the genteel, constantly sneering gles, and secares it an ultimate cores <n 
Judges in Norway and Sweden are made person- at, and endeavoring to distinguish themselves from be ‘damned with faint praise’—to meet wie ® 
ally responsible for their decisions, and all cases the vulgar. It cannot exist but by a sort of *bor- cold Go-along where he hoped to find a Come- 
determined in the lower Courts are carried up to cowed distinction.’ along, is the deadliest of all opposition. Decided 
be reviewed in the higher Courts, whether an Here is the whole secret of the absurdly late °"©™'©* louring AGA EN anything, in pact, is 
appeal is taken or not. This makes the Judges : better than the meaningless cee of cold 
very careful, and the office is not especially co friends—the assurances of assistance of the mere 
veted. In important cases, the lower Judges Go-alongs. nal 
generally consult the higher before giving their Phe class of Go-alongs have not a little to an- 


two classes of people, we hardly know which is 
to be regarded with most distaste, the vulgar, ap- 


hours at our parties. People who have a standard 
of their own, will not fall.in with what is so un- 
comfortable to every body; it is only those who 
long to be distinguished, yet know not how, who 


ao ; swer for. They may hug themselves as being 
decision. will put themselves to any amount of inconve- y . g ng 
: . very well-meaning people, they may lament sin- 
acinaainiiamiasihiepitpli tpt ~ nience in order to accomplish this meanest of all : ‘ . , 
tor F ends cerely the ignorance, degradation, poverty, and 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. : . the various ills under which many of their fellows 
LATE HOURS AND PARTIES In London, whence, in particular, we draw our ; 


are laboring, but they are chargeable with much 
that they little think of. ‘The buds of a thousand 
blighted benevolent projects lie at their door; the 
unaided exertions of the brave Come-alongs, that 
march in the van of all that is useful and praise- 
worthy, beckoning onward the lagging rear, re- 
proach them; and however unwilling they may 
be to bear the stigma, they must nevertheless be 
reckoned among the opponegts of those benevo- 
lent projects which they only charge themselves 
at most with neglecting to countenance and as- 


Be tei sieeats to bis Ganon tink acne Volendn.ce notion that late hours are ‘genteel,’ the custom 
‘ a 4 “» a * . . . 

. . °.° = ° Co y - 
pecially those in large cities, are becoming loose |*"°*° from the sitting of parliament, which occu 
id sie dinteeenah aft ie calen of auethier andi gentlemen until midnight, and often later—a 

: ‘a es OF propriety 4c silly arrangement enovgh for our British neigh- 
moderation, which should distinguish the inter- ’ eS or a: B 
 grewes 1 sol ee The burs, who are, in most things, eminently distin- 
peor ena: uoeloee speech uageen ‘© guished for strong common sense. But here 
i f late hours, and expensiv tertain-|® pipe. a . 
practice of ia ’ pensive entertain-|- ove ath, enatieaiiinnian i oa | 
ments are, we fear. on the increase amongst us where no such apology exists, and where almost 
’ , “reas stus.) eae ; ae 
That Friends should ape the fashions of the day aon? Gees has some occupation which re- 
in these respects, and should outrage the laws of quires that he should breakfast at a reasonable 
F eS 


hour in the morning, what can be more adic- 
nature, and nurture the growth of folly and pride)” aren ying. b ane dic 
7 tory to all that is agreeable, than beginning the 


in themselves and their children, is truly sore 7.” te elve Afeleaht™ sist. Many a social evil which inflicts misery 
rowful. eg ee ey ee and ruin, many a practice which is disgraceful 

It is not an uncommon thing for large parties ee ee and degrading, many a giant abuse, would be 
to assemble at 8, 9, and even as late as 10 o’clock From Chambers’ Journal. scouted and heard of no more, but for the apathy 
of a Winter’s evening; and after spending several THE GO.ALONGS. ‘of these Go-alongs. 


hours in frivolous conversation, and in the indul-| In looking round upon the busy walks of life,, ‘Ihe other day I had occasion to call on one of 
gence of the appetite, to disperse, after midnight,/ we find that not a few consist of the Go-along these people, a friend of mine, a gentleman of pro- 
fatigued in body and mind, and many of the com-|kind of people. ‘They will listen attentively to|perty, on a benevolent errand. I knew him to be 
pany, no doubt, stung with remorse at having| your benevolent projects; they will express their|a kind-hearted man, and every way well able to 
joined in such vain amusements. |approbation of your principles of action; they will|afford the assistance which I, from the most dis- 

The children of Friends are often found ming-| profess unqualified admiration of your mode of|interested motives, wished him to render to an 
ling in these festivities, and as a consequence, are| proceeding, and their cordial sympathy with the|embryo institution, in the prosperity of which I 
led out into still worse practices, to extravagance injend you have in view; but immediately you soli-|felt deeply concerned, and which I introduced to 
dress and lightness of manners, which soon dis-|cit their countenance and aid, they shrink from/his notice. He listened to me in the most atten- 
robe them of all the features which should mark|your appeal, and endeavor to shuffle you off by|tive manner while I put before him the necessities 
them as members of the Society. protests of inability, or by plausibly insisting that|/and claims of the project. In conclusion, he ex- 

It becomes parents seriously to inquire how far|they shall require time to consider of it; and en-| pressed himself in strong terms of admiration, and 
they may be exercising their influence, both by|deavor to hide their indolence or parsimony under|declared that in his opinion it was worthy of the 
precept and example, against this tide of fashion|the plea of waiting to see ‘ how it will work.’—/most cordial support. Of course I expected after 
which is setting in upon society. It is in vain to| They are convinced that the end is desirable, and!this eulogy he would offer us some assistance, or 
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at least the use of his name; but as he made no 
such offer, I plainly asked him if he could in any 
manner advance our objects. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘ 
to ‘assisting your institution’—and here he began 
to play with ‘his watch seals—‘as to assisting you, 
why, I should be very happy, very, to lend you 
my name, but your soc lety is at present hardly 
formed. I think I would rather wait a little while, 
and see how you get on, and if it come to any- 
thing, I will do something for you.’ I had not 
the remotest personal interest in the prosperity of 
the institution for which 1 was pleading; but 
thinking remonstrance useless, I departed, sorely 
vexed at the strange apathy of this anomalous, 


warm-hearted, cold-handed man, this freezing ne- 


gative specimen of humanity, and wishing that | 
could convert this useless Go-along, hanging like 
a dead weight upon the rear of philanthropy, 
into a Come-along in the van, for which his posi- 
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s it out of their hands. 


tion in society and ample means so well qualified | 


him. 

But the Go-alongs do not altogether escape 
punishment. Independently of the superior re- 
epect always felt for those who act manfully and 
uncalculatingly upon the good impulses of their 
nature, compared with those who shrink from the 
call of duty, and are the slaves of some cowardly 
expediency, posterity treats their memory with 
indifference and forgetfulness. History—both the 
history of nations and the more circumscribed 
history of smaller communities—deals impartial- 
ly with the memory both of the Come- -alongs and 
the Go-alongs. The memory of the Go-alongs 
dies, for the most part, with them; none have 
much reason to hold their name in esteem or re- 
verence. History deals with what men do, not 
what they think or intend; and they leave little 
behind them for their fellows to love or imitate 
But the Come-alongs still live in their deeds; their 
name, if history inscribe it not in her pages, is en- 
shrined in the heart of the family, the village, the 
city; and the foot-prints of departed philanthropy 
are looked on with love and veneration by their 
successors. 
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THE INTERIOR OF AFRICA. 


This is yet almost ferra incognita. We know 
Europe pretty thoroughly. Asia has been tra- 
versed in all its length by civilized travellers.— 
With the geography of America we may call our- 
selves familiar. But how little do we know of the 
vast continent which lies almost wholly within 
the tropics, and of which the gfeater part seems 


monopolized by the Englisf until lately, but now 
American enterprise has taken a large portion of 
On this coast are the set- 
tlements of Sierra Leone and Liberia, established 
as colonies for emancipated slaves; but both, we 
have reason to believe, are in a wretched condi- 
tion. ‘The English possessions are at the Cape 
of Good Hope. On the eastern shore there are a 
number of independent sovereignties, which carry 
on a limited trade. ‘lhe Imaum of Muscat is a 
prince of considerable enterprise. Quite recently 
the English have made a settlement at Aden, near 
the mouth of the Red Sea. Having once obtain- 
ed a foot-hold, they, English-like, began to push 
about them, and one of their first discoveries was 
a river where nove was marked upon any chart, 
and up this they steamed three hundred miles 
without the least obstruction. Having now pass- 
ed round this continent let us look into the inte- 
rior. For half a century the English government 
has been expending lives and treasures in partial 
exploration. ‘They have found that this whole 
tract of country is one of amazing fertility and 
beauty, abounding in gold, and all sorts of tropi- 
cal vegetation. ‘There are hundreds of woods, in- 
valuable for dying and architectural purposes, not 
found in other portions of the world. ‘Through |; 
it, for thousands of miles, sweeps a river, from 


\three to six miles broad, with clear water, and o 


. perhaps of a hundred mouths, 


unsurpassed depth, flowing on at a rate of two or 
three miles an hour, without rock, shoal or snag, 
to interrupt its navigation. Other rivers pour into 
this, tributary waters of such volume as must 
have required hundreds of miles to be collected, 
yet they seem scarcely to enlarge it. This river 
pours its waters into the Atlantic, through the 
most magnificent delta in the world, consisting 
extending probably | 
five hundred miles along the coast, and mostly 
broad, deep, and navigable for steamboats. Upon 
this river are scattered cities, some of which are 
estimated to contain a million of inhabitants, and 
the whole country teems with a dense population. 
Far in the interior, in the very heart of this con- 


itinent, is a nation in an advanced state of civiliza- 


shut up as effectually against the advance of civil-| 


ization as if it were upon another planet! Indeed 
the ‘mountains of the moon’ would be subject to 
more accurate observation were they situate upon 
the satellite from which they derive their name 
The efforts of civilized travellers have been for 
centuries directed to the recesses of this conti- 
vent, yet four-fifths of it is black upon our maps. 
lis whole centre is one broad unexplored region, 
and the information obtained by recent travellers 
is of the most aggravating kind, showing us mines 
of wealth which it is impossible to work. Before 
giving the results of these discoveries, let us look 


‘land have been offered pardon, on condition of 


upon Africa as the world has known it and as it, 


may be familiar to most of our readers. Egypt, 
an old and worn out country, in its antiquities one 
of the most interesting plac es on the continent, 
occupies a small portion of its north-eastern bor- 
der. The river Nile has been explored to its 
source by Bruce and other travellers, who have 
given us some curious facts. The Barbary States 
occupy the northern portion bordering on the 
Mediterranean. 


from the Nile to the Atlantic, is the great desert 
of Zahara. 


small establishments or factories for trade in 


slaves, gold-dust, ivory, palm oil, and other vege- 
table productions. ‘This trade has been nearly 


South of this, and stretching! 


Along the whole western coast are| 


nature and the law of God. 


tion. ‘The grandeur and beauty of portions of 
the country through which the Niger makes its 
sweeping circuit, are indescribable. In many 
places its banks rise boldly many thousand feet, 
thickly covered with the richest vegetation of 
tropical climes. But al! this vast and sublime 
country, this scene of rich fertility and romantic 
beauty, is apparently shut out forever from the 
rest of the world. It is the negro’s sole posses- 
sion. He needs not fear the incursions of the 
white man there; for over this whole lovely coun- 
try broods one dread malaria, and to the white 


./man it is the “‘valley of the shadow of death.” — 


In expedition after expedition sent out from the 
English ports on the island of Asrension, not one 
white man in ten has returned alive; all 
fallen victims to this seemingly beautiful, but aw- 
ful climate. It seems impossible for an English- 
man to breathe that air. So dreadful is it, so 
small the chance of life, that criminals in Eng- 


have 


volunteering in this service, more terrible than 
that of gathering the poison from the fabled Upas. 
This country, tempting as it is, can only be pene- 
trated at the risk of life; and it is melancholy to 
think, that those who have given us the meagré 
information that we have, did so at the sacrifice of 
their lives. — Simmond’s Colonial Gazelle. 
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THE SIN AND FOLLY OF SCOLDING. 


“ Fret not thyself in any wise to do evil.”—Ps. xxxvii. 2 


1, It is a sin. 


It is an evil and only evil, and 
that contioually. 


David understood both human 
He says, “fret not 
thyself in any wise to do evil.”’ ‘That is, never 
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fret or scold, for it is always asin. If you can- 

not speak without fretting or scolding, keep si- 

lence. 
9 


2. It destroys affection.—No one ever did, 
ever can, or ever will love an habitual fretter, 
fault-finder, or scolder, Husbands, wives, chil- 
dren, relatives, or domestics, have no affection for 
peevish, fretful fault-finders. Few tears are shed 
over the graves of such. Persons of high moral 
principle may tolerate them— may bear with them. 
But they cannot love them more than the sting of 
nettles or the noise of musquitoes. Many a man 
has been driven to the tavern, and to dissipation 
by a peevish, fretful wife. Many a wife has 


been made miserable, by a peevish, fretful hus- 
band. 


3. Jt is the bane of domestic happiness.—A 
fretful, peevish, complaining, fault-finder in a fa- 
mily is like the continual chafing of an inflamed 
sore. Woe to the man, woman, or child, who is 
exposed to the influence of such a temper in ano- 
ther. Nine-tenths of all domestic trials and un- 
happiness spring from this source. D. is of this 
temperament. She wonders her husband is not 
more fond of her company. ‘That her children 
give her so much trouble. ‘That domestics do not 
like to work for her. ‘That she cannot secure the 
good-will of young people. ‘The truth is, she is 
peevish and fretful. Children fear her, and do 
not love her. She never yet gained the affections 
of a young person, nor never will, till she leaves 
off fretting. 


4. It defeats the end of family government. 
Good family government is the blending eeeny 
with affection, so as to secure respect and love. 
Indeed this is the great secret of managing young 
people. Now, your fretters may inspire fear, but 
they always make two faults where they correct 
one. Scolding at a child, fretting at a child, sneer- 
ing at a child, taunterg a child, treating a child as 
though it had no feelings, inspires dread and dis- 
like, and fosters those very dispositions, from 
which many of the faults of childhood proceed. 
G. and F. are of this class. Their children are 
made to mind; but how? F. frets and scolds her 
children. She is severe enough upon their faults. 
She seems to watch them in order to find fault.— 
She sneers at them. ‘Treats them as though they 
had no feelings. She seldoms gives them a com- 
mand without a threat, and a long running, fault- 
finding commentary. When she chides, it is not 
done in a dignified manner. She raises her voice, 
puts on a cross look, threatens, strikes them, 
pinches their ears, snaps their heads, &e. The 
children ery, pout, sulk, and poor F. has to do 
her work over pretty often. ‘Then she will find 
fault with her husband because he does not fall in 
with her ways, or chime with her as chorus. 


5. Fretting and scolding make hypocrites.— 
\s a fretter never receives confidence and affec- 
tion, so no one likes to tell them any thing dis- 
agreeable, and thus procure for themselves a fret- 
ting. Now, children conceal as much as they ean 
from such persons. ‘They cannot make up their 
minds to be frank and open-hearted. So husbands 
conceal from their wives, and wives from their 
husbands. For aman may brave a lion, but he 
likes not to come in contact with nettles and mus- 
quitoes. 


+ 6. Jt destroys one’s peace of mind.—The 
more one frets the more he may. A fretter will 
always have enough to fret at. Especially if he 
or she has the bump of order and neatness large- 
ly developed. Something will always be out of 


place. There will always be some dirt some- 
where. Others will not eat right, look right, 


talk right; he will not do these things so as to 
|please them. And fretters are generally so selfish 


as to have no regard for any one’s comfort but 
itheir own. 
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7. It is a mark of a vulgar disposition.— 
Some persons have so much gall in their disposi- 
tion, are so selfish, that they have no regard to 
the feelings of others. All things must be done 
to please them. ‘They make their husbands, 
wives, children and domestics, the conductors by 
which their spleen and ill-nature are discharged. 
Woe to the children who are exposed to such in- 
fluences. It makes them callous and unfeeling, 
and when they grow up they pursue the same 
course with their own children, or those entrust- 
ed to their management, and thus the race of fret- 
ters is perpetuated. Any person who is in the 
habit of fretting or sneering, taunting their hus- 
bands, wives, children, or domestics, shows either 
a bad disposition or else ill-breeding. For it is 
generally your ignorant, low-bred people that are 
guilty of such things.—Congregational Journal. 


s<ce+ 
For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
BLIND BARTIMEUS. 

BY B. J. LEEDOM. 
The sunlight played upon the palace dome, 
And o’er the terraced roofs, his quivering rays 
Had driven far the mists of night away, 
Renewing into life the human tide 
That thronged the streets of Jericho. 


Beyond the gate 
The shadowy palms were spread beside the way, 
Whose waving tops were murmuring with the breeze 
That swept across the plain. The summer birds 
Trim’d their bright plumage in the olive trees, 
And chaunted their wild carols as the sun 
Crept upward in the sky. 
A steam went up from off the stagnant pool, 
Around whose sides the tall rank grass 
Stood thick and matted; whilst the glist’ning tops 
Of the white lilies, rising o’er the scum 
That mantled all its surface, opaged their snowy petals 
And shook out their fragrance on the air. 
Silent and sad, beside the dusty way, 
Sat sorrowful Bartimeus! What to him 
The waving palm tree, or the dark rich: tint 
Of the green olive ?—the summer bird’s wild carol, 
Or the soft fragrance of the opening flower? 
The sunny rays that skimmered through the trees 
Fell on his sightless orbs, as if in mockery 
Of the night within. Silent he sat, 
With trembling hand upraised, 
Soliciting of each ope passing by 
An humble pittance, that might keep alive 
The dying embers of life’s fitful dream. 
The dreary hours passed on, and yet no change 
Came o’er the tame monotony of his soul. 
Day after day, the same dull round had been, 
Until Bartimeus, the poor! the blind Bartimeus! 
liad become a fixture in the traveller’s mind, 
That journeyed oft to Jericho. 


"Twas now high noon! and from the city’s gate 

A murmuring sound arose, like distant ocean 

When the crested foam rolls high upon the shore. 

Louder it grew, until a name fell on his 

Quickened ear,—the name of Jesus. 

He whose fame had spread throughout the land, 

F’en to the far-off borders of bright Jordan’s waves. 

Bartimeus rose, while strange emotions stole across his 
mind, 

And the warm current of his life stood still. 

One moment only passed ’twixt doubt and faith; 

And then the cry, fearful and wild, 

Rang startling on the wind,— 

“ Jesus, thou Son’ of David, have mercy on me !” 

On swept the crowd, and bade him hold his peace, 

But bade in vain! That cry had reached His ear, 

Who ne’er from suffering humanity had turned away. 

Filled with his mission of redeeming love 

He paused and listened to the suppliant’s cry; 








Then from his lips fell the consoling words, 
“Thy faith hath made thee whole.” 
A light broke in upon his trembling lids; 
A new creation dawned upon his mind; 
He leapt! he ran! he bounded o’er the plain; 
And with a joyous heart he joined the crowd 
‘That pressed around the “* Lamb of God,” 
“The meek and lowly one.” 
hacia dl lgbiciihaitaleet 
TO THE UNSATISFIED. 
BY H. W., OF PORTLAND, MAINE. 
Why thus longing, why forever sighing, 
For the far-off, unattained and dim; 
While the beautiful, all around thee lying, 


Offers up its low perpetual hymn? 


Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching, 
All thy restless yearning it would still; 
Leaf, and flower, and laden bee are preaching, 


Thine own sphere, though humble, first to fill. 


Poor, indeed, thou must be, if around thee 


Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, 


if 


no silken cord of love hath bound thee 


To some little world, through weal and wo; 


if 


no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten— 
No fond voices answer to thine own; 
If no brother's sorrow thou canst lighten, 


By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 


Not by deeds that win the world’s applauses, 
Not by works that give thee world-renown, 
Nor by martyrdom, or vaunted crosses, 


Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown, 


Daily straggling, though unloved and lonely, 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 
And truly loving, thou canst truly live. 


Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 
When all nature hails the lord of light, 

And his smile, the mountain-tops adorning, 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 


Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine; 

But with fervent love, if thou adorest, 
Thou art wealthier—all the world is thine! 


Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not thine alone, 

Not those fair fields, but thyself thou lovest, 
And their beauty and thy wealth are gone. 


Nature wears the color of the spirit; 
Sweetly to her worshipper she sings; 

All the glow, the grace she doth inherit, 
Round her thirsting child she fondly flings. 


oe 


The following beautiful passage is from a Poem dissin 


by Grorce Vasnon, a young colored man of Pittsburg : 


First, Spring came tripping on from Southern bowers, 
And strewed her sunny path with fragrant flowers, 
Bade the still brook from out its torpor wake, 

And freed from icy bonds, the captive lake, 

Then smiling back upon the smiling land, 

Resigned the rule to Summer’s warmer hand. 

Earth, in the genial change rejoicing much, 

Glowed like a picture ’neath a Guido’s touch, 

And lovelier grew, with each succeeding day, 

Till Autumn seized the sceptre and the sway: 

She, to enhance the beauty of the scene, 

Tinged with rich brown each leaflet’s brilliant green; 
Cast o’er the Jand her sad yet lovely smile, 

Then sank beneath dread Winter’s chilling wile. 
Dread Winter, who, with no kind feeling warm, 
Evoked, in envious rage, the blighting storm; 


ENCER. 


And conscious that no gift she could bestow, 
To equal Summer’s, Spring’s, or Autumn’s glow, 
Blew, spitefully, her freezing breath on all, 


And strove to crush Earth *neath her snowy pall. 
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> Our subscribers will observe that copies of a circular 
referring to this Journal are inclosed in it. From the com- 
munications we receive from various parts of the country, 
we have reason to believe that an increased interest is felt 


in the puper and its objects. If those who so feel, will, by 


a little labor, distribute these circulars and use their influ- 
ence to procure new subscribers, they may essentially as. 
sist in the objects in which we are laboring, and in estab- 


lishing the “ Intelligencer” on a permanent basis. 


onnupentnltilitatideesAtien 

Tue Present is a time of inquiry—much 
independence of thought and action is claimed, 
and no small degree of it exercised. Agitation 
and unsettlement pervade all classes of society, 
and all forms of social organization. The sea of 
speculation is widely traversed, and the voyage 
to futurity prosecuted with a confidence, which 
gives little regard to the landmarks set up by for- 
mer navigators. What the results of these tenden- 
cies will be, is a subject of much controversy; 
whether, like the gentler agitations of our atmos- 
phere, they will lead to purification, or like its 
hurricanes, to destruction, is an unsettled question. 
We are not inclined to view it despondingly.— 
That society is surrounded by dangers, we believe; 
but like a ship in a vempest, if managed by faith- 
ful pilots it may escape whirlpools in which a 
milder breeze would have allowed it to become 
engulphed. 

Professing Christians oceupy the position of 
moral pilots, and whether the elements of society 
are lulled into the listlessness of a moral calm, or 
are lashed into a tempest of excitement, these 
should seek for wisdom to meet the emergency. 
The present is ever the Christian’s time for action, 
and whether their duties lead them to stimulate, 
‘to soothe, or merely to direct, fidelity is equally 


demanded. Let us always remember that ‘* now 


is the appointed time,”’ and that what our future 
will be, depends upon what our presentis. ‘Say 
not that the former days are better than these,” 
or that ‘* it is four months and then eometh har- 
vest, for behold the fields are already white unto 
the harvest.” 

Within the memory of many now living, hu- 
|man ingenuity has achieved wonderful triumphs 
jover inanimate nature—and to the vast advances 
‘made in science beyond what was known to our 
| immediate predecessors, is perhaps owing the 
small respect which is now shown to their opi- 
nions and experience generally. We are not 
among those who would hold up authority for 
|‘Truth, but earnestly desire that all may seek to 
‘know Truth for their authority; and yet we are 
fearful that this disregard for the landmarks left 
|by pure and faithful minds that have preceded us, 
|is resulting in loss. 
| Blind adherence to old customs and opinions 
|because they are old, we hold to be incompatible 
with Christian fidelity; but is it right that ‘‘con- 











servatism’’ should become, as it has become, with 
many, an opprobrious epithet? while ail must ac- 
knowledge that conservatism of what is good is 
If not 
the motive power which urges forward the moral 


amongst the highest evidences of wisdom. 


machinery of society, it is that useful instrument 
which prevents a retrogade motion and renders 
secure and available what is already gained.— 
“Try all things—prove all things—hold fast to 
that which is good,”’ are to us words of wisdom. 

The unsettlement of the present times makes 
it peculiarly incumbent that we search for princi- 
ples on which to found our opinions and base our 
actions—and as principles are unchangeable, an 
acquaintance with the experience of the past is of 
vast importance. Many can testify that records 
of Christian experience, although made centuries 
ago, frequently answer to their own “as face an- 
swereth to face in a glass,” giving them confidence 
and renewing their strength in seasons of darkness 
and weakness. Views such as these have induc- 
ed us from time to time to lay before our readers 
extracts from the writings of our earlier Friends, 


and we desire to«lirect the attention of our young-| 
er members to them especially; believing that in| 


the vast amount of reading now forced upon their 
attention, these are too much overlooked. 





MARRIED. 


On the 22nd ult. at the residence of Thomas Hoopes, 
according to the order of Friends, Hatuiway Jackson to 
Carouixe Hoopes, all of Chester County. 





J The Annual Meeting of the “Association of Friends 
for Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
Condition of the Free People of Color,” will be held at 


Green street meeting-house, on 3rd-day evening next, the | 


12th inst., at 8 o’clock. 

A brief outline of its transactions for the past year will 
be read, and the meeting is expected to be of an interesting 
character. 

As the evenings are short at this season of the year, 
Friends are requested tu be as punctual to the hour us prac- 
ticable. 

J. M. ELLIS, 
L. GLLLINGHAM, 


Philada., 5th mo. 9th, 1846. Clerks. 





{= The next Stated Meeting of the Committee of Man- 


agement of Friends’ Library Association iy postponed one 

week from the usual time, of which due notice will be 

given. JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada. 5th mo. 9th, 1846. 


ITEMS 





OF INTELLIGENCE, 

The steamship Cambria, with dates to the 19th ult. from | 
Liverpool, went ashore on Cape Cod on the night of the 
2nd inst. during a dense fog, with 100 passengers on board, 
all of whom were safely landed, with the mails. There 
was quite a swell at the time, but fortunately it was very | 
calm. Every effort was made to heave her off, but with-| 
out success. After throwing overboard about 150 tons coal, 
chain cables, &&c. she was got off, and has arrived at Boston. | 

The news is not regarded as important. We make the| 
following extracts— 


Ireland—We have still to record the receipt of alarm-| 
ing intelligence from this country, giving the details of} 
the approaching famine, which has already made its ap-| 
pearance in several parts of the country, bringing with it a 
train of diseases, the results of which it is very painful to| 
contemplate. Meetings are being held in various parts to | 
devise means to arrest the progress of the evil, and procure | 
work and food for this now starving peasantry. A meeting | 
of the citizens of Waterford was held on the 7th April, the | 
mayor in the chair, to adopt measures to meet the existing | 
destitution in the borough. A local relief committee was | 
appointed. During the proceedings, the following observa- | 


tions were made by the Rev. Mr. Shehan: | 
“There never was such destitution in the city as there | 
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tradesman, employed. The artisans have no einployment, 
and consequently they are in a state of destitution. I took 
the trouble of examining the reports of the Farming Insti- 
tution, and I found that in March, 1543, potatoes of the 
best quality were sold at 2}d a stone; in 1844, at 4jd; in 
1845 at 34; and now, this year, they are as high as 7d to 
S4d by retail, and it is by retail that the poor buy them. 
As there is no employment, and prices are so very high, 
there must be extreme destitution.” Committees have been 
formed at Ballydutf, Killenkere, and Balleborough, County 
Cavan. Accounts pour in upon us daily of the increasing 
distress, 

From every part of Ireland we hear the most dreadful 
accounts. Even in Tarlough many inhabitants are with- 
out food, and the wretched sufferers are in vain endeavor- 
ing to get provisions that their children may not die. Mr. 
Peel stated in the House of Commons, that the suffering 
condition of the country had been the object of the attention 
of the government by night and by day. 


Sir Robert Peel had taken an opportunity, in the House, 
to claim credit for government for having ordered a supply 
of Indian corn to meet the necessities of the starving peo- 
ple in Ireland and England. He said, that his only regret 
was that Government had not ordered more, but had been 
deterred by its unwillingness to interfere with the regular 
course of business. 


The bubble Railroad Companies in England are to be 
permitted to wind up their affairs, and return their unex- 
pended funds, if any, to the unlucky shareholders, 


Trade in the manufacturing districts had slightly im- 
proved, but prices were without change. 

There had been heavy floods in England, causing some 
damage. 


Attempt to Assassinate the King of France.— About half 
past 5 o’clock, P. M. on the 16th ult. as Louis Phillippe and 
his family were returning from a drive in the forest of Fun- 
tainbleau, a man seated upon the wall fired at the King.— 
Several balls struck inside the carriage, but no one was 
injured. The man was immediately arrested—he is an old 
general, guardian of the forest.— Journal des Debats. 


War Expenses.—The French War Department principal- 
ly for Algiers, costs this year $60,000,000. ‘The most 
amusing part of the affair is, that the French keep 50,000 
soldiers there to protect 50,000 settlers. 


The tenets of the Abbe Ronge continue to make great 
progress in Germany, and to kindle great religious excite- 
meat and enthusiasm. 


Death of the Astronomer Bessel.—This emiuent savant, 
the most distinguished astronomer of Europe, died in Kon- 
ingsburg, Prussia, on the 17th of March, after a long ill- 
ness, in the 62nd year of his age. The death of this truly 
great man will long be deeply felt and deplored by the se1- 
entific world. 


Turkey.—Letters from Constantinople of the 27th ult., 
announce that the Abbazez, an independent tribe of Circas- 
sia, had rejected the offers of Russia for peace. 





Towanda Relief Notes.—The State Treasurer has issued 
a notice to collectors of tolls and taxes of this State, direct- 


ing them not to receive any more of the ‘Towanda relief 


issues, as there are now outstanding but $275, which 
amount only will be received at the State ‘l’reasury. 


New Counterfeits.— Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Bank, Mid- 
dletown Loint, N. J.—3’s spurious. Vignette—female, with 
sheaf of wheat and agricultural implements at the side; on 
right end, head of Washington, and on left a feinale with 
one foot placed on a ball. Engravers, New England Bank 
Note Co. 5’s spurious. Vignette, female sitting on bales 
of goods, ship, &c., in the distance; Washington and La- 


Fayette on the ends.— Bicknell’s Reporter. 


Crops in Delaware County.—The editor of the Republi- 
can has lately examined the crops in Delaware county, and 
says that they look well and promise abundance. 

Custom House Duties.—The duties received at the New 
York Custom House during the second and third months, 
amounted to $3,739,622—which is an excess over the two 
corresponding months of last year of $789,575. 


Emigration.—The tide of emigration still flows, says the 


New York Herald. No less than 6396 persons, of all sizes, | 


sexes and denominations, arrived at this port during the 


Germans; Bremen and Hamburg, 115. 


Manufactures in the South—Almost the entire South 
seems to be awake to the importance of manufactures. 


sary to say, there are several profitable establishments. But 
further south this pursuit is largely engaging the attention 
of capitalists. In Alabama the natural resources for manu- 
facturing, in supplies of coal, are inexhaustible. There is 


said to be coal enough in ‘Tuscaloosa county, to run half the| 


jquote $4 a 4,374 pr bushel. 
bushels Western at $1,31 in casks; other sales at $1,25. 
In! 
Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, it is almost unneces.| 


AS 


the Lowell of the South. From the spirit which seems to 
prevail there in favor of manufacturing, there is no doubt 
that a capital of $100,000, if necessary, will be invested in 
a cotton mill, and that so soon as the necessary mechanical 
labor can be completed, a fine establishment will be in ope- 
ration in the vicinity —Charleston News. 


Worthy of Imitation—The late Ohio Legislature incor 
porated a “ Farmer's Coll ge,” to be devoted to the instruc. 
tion of young men in theore tical and practical agriculture, 
including a whole scientific course, and a fair proportion of 
belle lettres. ‘ihe corner stone of the institution was laid 
at Mount Pleasant, a fine situation on the banks of the 
Ohio, six miles south of Cincinnati, on the 13th ult. Dr. 


Bishop, formerly of Miami University, is to be its President. 
It will not be many years before Agricultural Colleges will 
be erected in all the States of the Union. 

Raw Silk Exported.—Three bales of raw silk, the 
duct of the State of Olni 
last month, on board the s! ip Elizabeth, 

The Frontier A New 
National Intelligencer says:— 


pro- 
», were shipped at New Orleans 
for Liverpool. 


Vexican letter in the 
“Our government is sending 
more troops down to Ge neral Taylor. ‘The steamer Tele- 
‘ Before all 
rccounts are tooted up and paid, I expect it will be 
found that ‘Texas is one of Uncle Sam’s dear bargains.” 


Mexican affairs remain unsettled. 


Orleans 


graph took two companies trom here last week. 
the 


The Camanches in Trouble—The Houston Telegraph 
says, that the Camanches are beginning to be alarmed that 
so mInany parties of eastern Indians are encroaching upon 
their hunting grounds, Several parties of Delawares from 
Missouri, and Cherokees, Kic kapoos, Caddoes and other 
Indians, have lately removed into the northern frontier of 
Texas, and usurped much of the territory claimed by the 
Camanches, This has excited the je alousy « f this tribe, and 
their chiefs are desirous to make some arrangement with 
our commissioners, to compel the emigrating Indians to re- 
main in the eastern section of ‘Texas. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKET. 


REVIEW FOR THE WEEK ENDING Sth INST. 
Remarks.— Business continues languid for the season, 
and the stocks of some of the leading articles are accumu- 
Bread stuffs generally have rapidly declined, and 
the market closes dull. 
BEESW AX—Limited sales of yellow at 28 cts. 
CANDLES—Prices have not varied for a month past. 
COF FEE—There has been a fair and steady demand for 
Coffee, and until Saturday the market was scantily supplied 
in first hands. Sales of 3500 bags Rio at 7} to 8 cts pr Ib 
for ordinary to fair quality, 4 and 6 mos. 
FEA'THERS—Moderate sales of Western at 29 a 30 
ets pr Ib. 


lating. 


FISH—The sales have been chiefly from store, and there 
is rather more inquiry for Mackerel. A sale of 150 bbls 
small No. 2 at $5,374 pr bbl, small No. 3 at $3,25 a 3,50, 
and No. 1 at $8,75 a 9, and large $10,25 a 11 pr bbl. Cod- 
fish $2,75 a 3 pr cwt. 

FRUIT—The market has become quiet, but prices are 
steady. Sales of 1200 boxes Malaga Bunch Raisins, at 
$2,20 a 225 pr box. Some Smyrna Figs at 7 a 10 cts pr 
lb, in lots. 25 bags Filberts at 5} cts pr Ib. 

FLOUR AND MEAL—The price of Flour has mate- 
rially declined during the week, caused by the late unfa- 
vorable foreign advices from Europe,sand a rapid decline in 
the New York and Baltimore markets. In the latter, the 
price is down to $4 a 4,124. On Friday, sales at $4,50. 
Since then the market has been very quiet, and about 1000 
bris have been sold at $4,374 fur standard quality. For 
city use sales at $4,374 to 4,87), and extra at $5. Rye 
Flour—Sales up to Saturday at $3,624; since at $3,50. 
Corn Meal is scarce and in demand. Sales of 4000 bris at 
$3,124, and 2000 bris Brandywine at $3,25 a 3,314, closing 
at the latter price. : 

GRAIN—Wheat has again declined. Sales of 4000 
bushels good Penn’a red at $1,02 a 1,03; since, 3500 bush- 
els good red at $1 a 98 cts for grinding, chiefly at 98 cts; 
and prime Southern at $1 for making starch. Rye—A sale 
at 734 cts. We quote 70 cts to-day, and Southern 66 cts. 
Corn—Arrives slowly and prices are nearly steady. Sales 
of 3060 bushels round yellow at 66 a 67; 3000 do flat at 64 
a 65; 7000 do Southern flat at 61 a 624; and a prime lot at 
64; 2000 white at 60 cts. Oats—Dull; sales of Southern at 
41 a 40 cts. 

MOLASSES—The market continues rather quiet but 


. aad e~ e : | prices have undergone but little variation. 
last month. Great Britain sent 4986; France, 1078, chiefly | ; 


SEEDS—Clover seed continues in limited request; we 
Flaxseed—A sale of 1500 


TALLOW—Country 63 a 7, and City 74 a 79 ets. 

WOOL—Stock light and prices steady. Sales of 45,000 
lbs domestic Wool in lots; pulled and tub washed at 27 a 
28}; 4 to ? blood 294 a 32, and Merino and prime Saxony 
33 to 36 cts pr lb, on time; 45 bales Smyrna at 10 a 124 
cts, 6 mos.— North American. 


Retail.—Markets for country produce, such as butter, 


is at present. Show me a mason, carpenter, or any other | mills in the United States, Tuscaloosa promises to become’ eggs, fresh meat, poultry, vegetables, &c. keep very high. 
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The Upas Tree.—This celebrated tree, employed so fre- 
quently as a metaphor by writers and speakers, has been 
transplanted in Chiswick Gardens, London, Notwithstand- 
ing the famous Dutch fables, it may be approached with 
satety, but is, however, so virulent a poison that it cannot 
be touched without the strictest caution. 


Antarctic Continent.—It is stated in Silliman’s Journal, 
that the expedition sent out from England to explore th 
Antarctic regions, between the meridian of Greenwich and 
120° east, has found proof throughout of the existence of 
the Antarctic Continent, which they call Victoria’s Land. 
The magnetic observations commenced by the Erebus and 
Terror have been completed, and the position of the mag- 
netic pole exactly ascertained. 


Dutch Auction.—It is the invariable practice throughout 
Holland, to bid down, instead of up, at an auction, An ar- 
ticle is set up at any price the auctioneer pleases—if nobody 
bids, he lowers until some person cries “ Mine!” and that 
person who so clainis it, is then entitled to it; a practice 
congenial to Dutch taciturnity. 
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An Important Decision—Andrew Hotfield, a free per- 
son of color residing in Missouri, without a license, was 
taken before the Recorder in St. Louis, fined $10 and costs, 
and committed to the jail until the fine and costs should be 
paid. A habeas corpus was obtained, and the petitions r 
appeared before Judge Krum. ‘Tbe following proceedings, 
reported in the St. Louis New Era, then took place : 

“Upon the hearing before Judge Krum, the petitioner 
proved by two witnesses, who had known him from his 
birth, that he was born in the State of Pennsylvania, of pa- 
rents that were free, and citizens of that State, and that he 
had resided in the city of St. Louis about six years. The 
Constitution and Laws of Pennsylvania were also proved, 
showing that the petitioner was entitled to citizenship in 
that State. After making this proof, the petitioner’s coun- 
sel demanded his discharge, on the ground that the Legis- 
lature of this State had no constitutional power to requir 
the petitioner to obtain a license before he could be permit- 
ted to reside in this State. ‘The petitioner’s counsel relied 
on the first paragraph of section 2nd, article 4th of the 
Constitution of the United States, which reads as follows : 
‘The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States.’ And 
also the resolutions of Congress of 2nd of March, 1821, 
declaring the ‘ fundamental condition’ upon which the State 
of Missouri was admitted into the Union, and the public 
act of the General Assembly of Missouri assenting to said 
‘fundamental condition.’ ‘The above ‘ fundamental condi- 
tion’ is to the eifect that Missouri act in conformity with 
the 4th clause of the 26th section of the 3rd article of the 
Constitution of said State, by which any citizen of the 
United States shall not be excluded from the enjoyment 
of any of the privileges and immunities to which such citi- 
zens are entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States, &c. The motion was allowed, and the petitioner 
discharged on the 6th of November, 1845.” 


If this decision be law, how can a free person of color 
from Pennsylvania be excluded from the right of testifying 
in Missouri? And if it be law, how can bond or security 
be required as a condition to settlement in Ohio, from a 
colored person emigrating from any of the Eastern States 
of the Union ?—Cincinnati Herald. 

s 


OO 

Johnny Cakes.—Great efforts are being made to intro- 
duce Indian corn as an article of food among the British 
population, and recently buckwheat has arrived here from 
the United States. Mr. M’Henry has just imported the first 
lot of buckwheat, and he advertises it in the Liverpool pa- 
pers. Mr. M’Henry persuaded the editor of the Standard 
to taste some cakes made of buckwheat, and the editor 
says, “ Buckwheat cakes are, in fact, delicious, and so to- 
tally different in flavor from any thing English, that no 
words can describe their peculiar excellence.” Father 
Mathew, too, is an advocate of our “ Johnny-cakes” and 
“ Hasty-puddings.” The latter he calls “Stirabout.”— 
Father Mathew has turned chicf cook to the Irish nation 
and recommends these new dishes to his countrymen. H« 
has sent a letter to the Cork Examiner, explaining the best 
method of preparing Indian meal for food, and strongly 
recommending his countrymen to try the article. He re- 


ceived some Indian meal from Canada some years ago, of fulfil his last duties as a Christian. 


which he made bread, and he then considered it a most 
valuable gift and a “Juxury.”. An American gentleman 
has recently introduced bread made of flour and Indian 
meal to the London public.—Cor. of the Boston Traveller. 
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Insects in Commerce.—The importance of insects to 
ommerce is scarcely ever treated of; at the present rate 
Great Britain does not pay less than a million of dollars 
annually for the dried carcasses of a tiny insect—the 
Cochineal. Gu m Shellac, another insect product from In- 
dia, is of scarcely less pecuniary value. A million and « 
half of human beings derive their sole support from the 
2ulture and manufacture of silk, and the silk worm alone 


and the outbreak in 


creates an annual circulating medium of between one hun- 
dred and fifty, oa two hundred millions of dollars. Half 
a million of dollars is annually spent in England alone for 
foreign honey; 10,000 hundred weight of wax is nn ported 
into that country each year. ‘Lhen there are gall nuts of 
commerce, used for dying, and in the manufacture of 
ink, &c. ‘The Cantharides, or Spanish fly, is an important 
insect to the medical practitioner. Laying aside the pur- 
poses insects perform in the schemes of nature, they are 
economicaily not the insignificant and unimportant crea- 


tures which the uninformed mind is but too apt to regard 
tnem. 


~w2eoom > 
Scenes of human slaughter continue in Algeria, 


Poland is resulting in such 


events as the following: 


MASSACRES IN GALLICIA. 
lor some days we have received the foreign 


journals with the account of the events that have 


passed before our eyes. We perceive by them 
how far they are from knowing the truth respect- 
ing the position of our unfortunate province. We 
live here in the midst of continual terrors and an- 
guish. No person has the courage to take up the 
pen, and it is because I think you must be uneasy 
relative to our fate that | make an effort to give 
you some details respecting the horrors with which 
we are surrounded. ‘The massacres, which com- 
menced more than a month back at ‘'arnow, have 
extended over several circles, and have reached, 
we are told, the left bank of the Vistula, formerly 
the kingdom of Spain, as well as the territory of 
Cracow. In the three circles, the most densely 
peopled and formerly the most opulent of Galli- 
cia, there is scarcely a single landed proprietor 
lefti—all are killed or in flight, and all the houses 
have been pillaged. In the circle of ‘Tarnow only 
six land-owners have escaped the general massa- 
cre. Being particular acquaintances of the Staros- 
ta Breindi, the civil governor of the circle, they 
were warned beforehand, and were able to take 
refuge with their families in the town of ‘Tarnow, 
under the protection of the Austrian troops. ‘The 
fine estates of Gorky and Gling, belonging to the 
Princess de Ligne, who was originally the Princess 
Lubormirska, and now wife of the Belgian ambas- 
sador at Paris, have been completely devastated, 
and almost all the retainers massacred. In the 
domains of Prince Ladislaus Sangurzko who for- 
tunately was with his family in foreign lands, all 
the retainers and agents were pitilessly slaughter- 
ed. The prince’s castle, which is within cannon- 
shot of the town of ‘Tarnow, was spared only 
because the Austrian troops occupied it militarily. 
The castle of Bordnow, situated on the banks of 


the Vistula, belonging to Count Krasicki, and to’ 


which are attached remembrances dear to all 
Poles, has been ravaged, as well as the castles 
of Dibiecko and Mendrzychow. This latter, one 
of the finest palaces in Gallicia, belongs to the 
Countess Arthur Potocki. 

In some places the peasants proceeded with 
certain forms, which seemed to indicate that they 
obeyed pitiless orders given by others. When 
they presented themselves at the chateau of Count 
Cotarski, this nobleman, who had always been a 
veritable father to them, endeavored to make them 
comprehend the infamy of their conduct. ‘They 
listened to him calmly, and replied coolly that he 
must prepare to die. He then asked for time to 


consented to, and even themselves sent to fetch 


the curé. As soon as this nobleman had confess-| 


ed, they killed him with pikes and poniards. On) 
another point the peasantry assailed the chateau| 
of the Countess Morska, and murdered her hus- 


band, brother and mother-in-law. She escaped| 


herself with her two children by the back way, 


This they} 


to accompany them to a wine shop, and made her 
drink brandy with them. ‘They then committed 
on the unfortunate woman, who was young and 
fair, the most infamous acts. They at last threw 
her in a state of insensibility into a ditch, where 
she was found by an Austrian officer, and taken 
half dead to T'arnow. Some Austrian officers 
acted admirably on this occasion, and amongst 
others, M. de Polignac, son of the ex-Minister, 
who is in the Austrian service. This brave young 
man, in order to save the children of the land- 
owners from being murdered, purchased them at 
so much a head. ‘The peasants sold them at the 
rate of 40 kreutzer (1f. 50c.) each. Even now, 
whilst I write, armed bands of peasants, who were 
organized at first by the Austrian Colonel Bene- 
dek, are scouring the country and spreading fire 
and sword every where, ‘The government, with- 
out doubt, will take measures to put an end to 
these horrors; but hitherto no peasant has been 
arrested or punished. They even imagine that 
they will be recompensed, and that feeling aug- 
ments their audacity.—Lemberg Correspondent 
of the Paris Jour. des Debats. 


The latest accounts state, that the peasants, far 
from obeying the order to retire to their homes, 
have attacked the Austrian troops at various 
places, and are commanded by men of great 
military tactics, 


— SOS 


Late intelligence from China manifests on the 
part of the people of Canton, a great reluctance to 
allow foreigners to enter their city. After so 
many ages, during which the people of other na- 
tions have been looked upon as “ barbarians” by 
the Chinese, and their entrance into Canton been 
deemed dangerous by the inhabitants, it is no 
wonder that alarm should be excited by such a 
proposition, and that they should resist it with 
such earnestness. Nor are their fears entirely 
without reason, when it is seen how the vices 
and follies of Europeans have found their way 
amongst those people who have been subjected to 
their influence. We copy the article of the treaty 
which allows the English to enter Canton, and 
the proclamation of the inhabitants against it— 
which is a very curious document. 


In the first article of that treaty it is stated that 
‘the subjects of our two governments respective- 
ly, shall enjoy full security and protection for 
their persons and property within the dominions 
of the other.’ ‘The second article states that 
* British subjects with their families and estab- 
lishments shall be allowed to reside, for the pur- 
pose of carrying on their mercantile pursuits, 
without molestation or restraint, at the cities and 
towns of Canton, Amov, Foochow-foo, Ningpo 
and Shangae.”” ‘The twelfth article expressly 
provides that ‘the islands of Koolangsoo and 
Chusan shall continue to be held by her Majes- 
ty’s forces until the money payments, and the 
arrangements for opening the ports to British 
en be completed.” 


A Proclamation by the Populace of Can- 
et <r he determined gentry and just people of 
all the province of Canton, those that dwell on 
the land and the water, in the towns and villages, 
lin the cities and suburbs, (hereby) declare for the 
‘information of the foreign merchants of every 
nation, that whereas the English foreigners pos- 
sess a dangerous deceitfulness of heart, untame- 


and took refuge in a peasaut’s hut. She darkened|able as the wild horse, and voracious as the vul- 


her children’s faces with soot, and dressed them 
in mean clothes, and then hid herself in a loft. 


The peasants having discovered her, forced her 


|ture—men whose crimes could not be numbered 
|by keeping tally with the hairs of the head—they 
now again avail themselves of their position to 
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force our great officers, and enter the (provincial) I 
city. ‘The virtue of our great officers being solid, t 
and their benevolence deep, their too great gene- 
rosity has become a weakness, and they have now 
issued an edict permitting them at last to enter 
the city. Itis only because they do not reflect 
that the English foreigners are born in a wicked, 
poisonous country, beyond the sphere of civiliza- 
tion, with a wolfish disposition and a brutal face. 
The tiger stares the fox out of his wits. The 
reason why they have not yet dared to hope to 
get our province of Canton is, that they have not 
been able to enter the city, and spy out the place, 
and what transpires there. Having now obtained 
permission to go into the city, they will not only 
violently usurp it, and insult the people, but the 
further injury will be inexpressible. For this 
reason, we the gentry and people of Canton pro- 
vince, even to the small children, rise, and with 
uplifted hands declare, that rather than obey this 
edict, and receive the bitter poison of the wild 
foreigners, we will resist it, and maintain the old 
custom of our country. Now, therefore, in pub-| 
lic assembly, we resolve to await (the movements 
of) these foreigners, and on the day in which) 
they avail themselves of this permission to enter 
the city, within we will kill and slay the vile race, 
and without will burn and destroy their nests. 
With united hearts and combined force, we will 
entirely dig up root and trunk, to manifest Hea-| 
ven’s vengeance, and give vent to the public in-| 
dignation. 
‘* But remembering that foreign merchants of 
every country are promiscuously collected for 
purposes of commerce in the factories, both good 
and bad, not all alike, and that if the righteous 
standard be once raised, gems and stones will be! 
burned up together, which would seem like kill-| 
ing (men) without forewarning them, therefore} 
we purposely give them previous notice, so that! 
if there be any good foreigners, who are content| 
within their (proper) spheres, and have not; 
schemed to enter the city, they may escape be-| 
forehand, and not vainly lose their lives. 


** As to the natives in the shops near the fac-| 
tories, they must merely protect themselves and 
their families, and by no means go foolishly out 
to defend or save the factories, and to share the 
same fate, and repent when it is too late. Say not 
that you have not been forewarned. Dread this. 
Look out for it. A special proclamation.”’ 


The proclamation had such an effect upon the 
good Keying, that he almost retracts a former 
proclamation he issued, commanding the people 
to let the foreigners enter into Canton. He 
apologizes freely for the necessity he has impos- 
ed upon him of carrying out the treaty. 

‘* We feel,” he says, “‘ no partiality to foreign- 
ers more than to our own countrymen. As to the 
English entering the city, we have already two 
or three times prevented it; but because the 
English at Fuhchow and the other places have 
free access to the interior of the cities, they insist- 
ed upon the same liberty here. Hence we issued 
a proclamation making known our deliberations 
on this subject, and having thus tried the senti- 


ments of the community in relation to it, we! 


again make known our decision, and we did not 
suddenly allow the English to enter the city.” 

He goes on to say :— 

“A day or two ago, three Englishmen wishing 
to enter the T’ae-p’ing Gate, were stopped as 
heretofore. But this showed how strongly the 


people were opposed to Englishmen’s entering|America. The name, Blé de Turquie, no more 


€ 
frame is, that in which a heavy man is raised with 
the greatest facility when he is lifted up the in- 
stant that his own lungs and those of the persons 
who raise him are inflated with air. 
person in the party lies down upon two chairs, 
his legs being supported by the one and his back 
by the other. 
one at each shoulder, then try to raise him, and 
find his dead weight to be very great, from the 
‘difficulty they experience in supporting him.— 


‘failed. It was limited to be sure in its cultivation, 
not only because the forecast of the Indian was 


nake known the least part of our perplexity to 


duction of some new varieties, proves nothing 
he gentry and common people. A special edict.”’ 


with regard to the country of the species. In fa- 
vor of its American origin, is the fact that it was 
found in a state of cultivation in every place where 
the first navigators landed: in Mexico, according 
to Hernandez; and in Brazil, according to Zeri; 
and that in the various countries it had proper 
names, such as Maize, Flaolli, &c.: whilst, in the 
Old World, its names were either all of American 
origin, or from the neighboring region, whence it 
was derived. Immediately after the discovery of 
America, it was spread rapidly in the Old World, 
and soon became common, a fact not reconcilable 
with the idea of its former existence there. To 
these proofs, Aug. de Saint-Hilaire has added 
another. He has received from M. de Larranha- 
ga, of Monte Video, a new variety of maize, dis- 
tinguished by the name of Tunicata; because, in- 
stead of having the grains naked, they are entire- 
ly covered by the glumes. ‘This variety is from 
Paraguay, where it is cultivated by the Guayeu- 
rus Indians, a people in the lowest scale of civili- 
zation; and where, according to the direct testi- 
mony of one of them, it grows in the humid 
forests as a native production. 


STRENGTH OF THE HUMAN FRAME. 


One of the most remarkable and inexplicable 
x periments relative to the strength of the human 


The heaviest 


Four persons, one at each leg and 


When he is replaced in the chair, each of the four 
persons takes hold of his body as before, and the 
person to be lifted gives two signals by clapping 
his hands. At the first signal, he himself and his 
four lifters begin to draw a long full breath, and 
when the inhalation is completed, or the lungs 
filled, the second signal is given for raising the 
person from the chair. ‘To his own surpise and 
that of his bearers, he rises with the greatest fa- 
cility, as if he were no heavier than a feather.— 
Sometimes, when one of the bearers performs his 
part ill, by making the inhaling out of time, the 
part of the body which he tries to raise is left be- 
hind. The experiment was performed at Venice 
by sustaining the heaviest man of the party on the 
points of the forefingers of six persons. It is as- 
serted that the experiment will not succeed if the 
person to be lifted is placed upon a board, and the 
strength of the individuals applied to the board. 
Brewster’s Natural Magic. 


~~. 


‘*The early authors who have written about 
America, with few if any exceptions, mention 
maize as an indigenous grain. ‘Thus Acoste, in 
his ‘Natural History of the West Indies,’ calls it 
‘Indian wheat, to make bread of,’ and says, ‘that 
it was the only grain found in the West Indies by 
the Europeans: that it grows upon a long reed 
with large grains, and sometimes two ears on a 
reed, on one of which 700 grains have been told: 
that they sow it grain by grain, and not scattering, 
as is done with wheat; and it requires a hot and 
moist soil. ‘There are two sorts of it,’ says our 
author, ‘one large and substantial, the other small 
and dry, which they call moroche. ‘The leaves 
of it and also the reed are verv good food for cat- 
tle, green; and dry, it serves as well as straw.— 
The grain is better for beasts than barley, but 
they must drink before they eat it; for if they 
drink after it, it swells and gives them pain. The 
Indians eat it hot, boiled, and eall it mote, and 
sometimes toasted. ‘There is a sort of it large 
and round, which the Spaniards eat toasted; they 
also grind it and make cakes, which they eat hot; 
and these, in some places, they call arepas.— 
They also make bread, to keep, and sweet cakes 
of it.’ 

‘**As Acoste died in 1600, at Salamanca, in his 
sixtieth year, this must be regarded as very early 
testimony upon the subject. He surely would 
not have been so very particular in his description 
of this grain had it been previously known in 
Europe. Indeed, entire ears of Indian corn have 
been found enveloped in Peruvian and Mexican 
mummies, preserved long before the discovery of 
America. 


‘It is probable that some inferior species of the 
genus to which maize belongs, have been found 
in Guinea, Turkey, and other portions of the Old 
| World; but that the kinds now so highly valued 
and generally cultivated were of American origin, 
\there can be no doubt, both from the strongest 
‘negative and positive evidence. Maize is now 
extensively cultivated in Asia and Africa. In 


From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
IS INDIAN CORN—MAIZE—A NATIVE OF THIS 
COUNTRY? 

This question, a highly interesting one in na- 
tural history, is sometimes asked, and without 
having particularly or critically looked into the 
matter, we have always answered that it was.— 
Such has been our general and undoubting im- 
pression. We believe that all along our atlantic 
borders, it was found by the first European visi- 
tors, as constituting the staple upon which the 
natives depended, when the products of the chase 


| proverbially deficient, but also because his imple- 
|ments were necessarily of the rudest kind. ‘The 
‘use of iron, we must recollect, was unknown, and 
|the spade could only have been formed by chisel- 
‘ling the stone into something like a shape that 
would admit of its penetrating the earth. We 
\make the following extract from the * Farmers’ 
| Encyclopedia.’ 

| « Although America is doubtless. the native 
country of a plant so important to her interests, 
still this has been a disputed point. Fuchs very 
jearly maintained that it came from the East; and 
| Mathioli affirmed that it was from America. Reg- 
mir and Gregory have presented fresh arguments 
|in favor of its Eastern origin. Among them is the 
jname by which it has long been known in Eu-|- . 
rope, Ble de Turqpie; and varieties, it is said, | RUroPe> ~ it only 4 ne ger, penny te 
have been brought from the Isle of France, or) oe : Stina fitail a 
from China. Moreau de Jonnes, on the contrary, |"™S°° °° 9° 7 
has recently maintained, in a memoir read before | 
the Academy of Science, that its origin was in| pretty conclusive in the matter. In an essay on 
Indian corn, which may be found in the second 





The authorities cited above, are considered 





the city; how can we willingly oppose the peo- proves it to be of Turkish origin, than the name|volume of the Farmers’ Cabinet, and which was 
ple’s wishes, and intriguingly consent to the/of the Italian poplar or Irish potatoe proves that|delivered by Peter A. Browne. before the Chester 
wishes of foreigners? Do not cherish suspicions|the tree and the plant grew wild in Italy and|County Cabinet of Natural Science, the writer 
and anxieties, exciting mutual resentment andjIreland. It can only signify that it spread from|says he “thas taken extraordinary pains to ascer- 
virulent abuse; the consequence of such proceed-| ‘Turkey into the neighboring countries. Its gen-|tain its history,”’ and after he has given the de- 
ings on your part is that we are utterly unable toleral cultivation in Southern Europe, and the pro-!tails, he thinks it easy to pronounce, to what por- 
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tion of the globe the rest of the world is indebted 
for Indian corn. He cites numerous authorities, 
the general bearing of which, undoubtedly is, that 
the plant in question is a native of America.— 
Robertson, in his History of America, speaks of 
the natives of the Southern continent covfining 
their industry to rearing a few plants, which ina 
rich soil and warm climate were easily trained to 
maturity. ‘The chief of these,” says he, *‘is 
maize, well known in Europe by the name of 
‘Turkey or Indian wheat, a grain extremely pro- 
lific, and of simple culture.” 

Prescott in his Conquest of Mexico—and we 
consider him a careful investigator—says *‘* the 
great staple of the country, as indeed of the 
American continent, was maize, or Indian corn, 
which grew freely along the vallies, and up the 
steep sides of the Cordilleras to the high level of 
the table land.’”’ And Baron Humbolt insists that 
it was found by the Europeans in the New World 
from the south of Chili to Pennsylvania; and, says 
Prescott, ‘he might have added to the St. Law- 
rence,” for the Puritan emigrants fuund it on the 
New England coast wherever they landed. 

We raise annually, in the United States, from 
four to five hundred millions of bushels of this 
noble grain. It has sometimes been termed the 
meal, the meadow, and the manure of the Amer- 
ican farmer, and we can but feel alive to its his- 
tory, as well as its cultivation. For cattle and 
hogs, there is no produce of the field that can 
equal it; and for man it only gives precedence to 
the nutritiousness of wheat. 


— ~77ee 
CLOUDS. 


Clouds are a collection of vapour, suspended in 
the atmosphere. In other words, it is a congeries 
of watery particles raised from the waters or 
watery parts of the earth, by the solar or electri- 
cal fire. ‘These watery particles, in their first 
ascent, are too minute, and too much separated 
by their mutual repulsion, to be perceived ; but 
as they mount higher and higher, meeting with a 
greater degree of cold, losing their electricity, or 
by some process employed by Nature for ‘this 8 
purpose, they are in « certain degree condensed 
and rendered opaque by the re-union of their 
parts so as to reflect and absorb light, and become 
visible as clouds. 

The lowest part of the air being pressed by the 
upper against the surface of the water, and con- 
tinually rubbed upon it by its motion, attracts and 
dissolves those particles with which it is in con- 
tact, and separates them from the rest of the water. 
And since the cause of solution is the stronger at- 
traction of the particles of water towards the air 
than towards each other, those that are already 
dissolved and taken up will be raised still higher 
by the attraction of the dry air which lies over 
them, and thus will diffuse themselves, rising 
gradually higher and higher, thereby leaving the 
Jower air not so much saturated but that u will 
still dissolve and take up fresh particles of water; 
which process is greatly promoted by the motion 
of the wind. 

When the vapors are thus raised into the high- 
er and colder parts of the atmosphere, some of 
them will coalesce into small particles, which, 
slightly attracting each other, and being intermix- 
ed with air, will form clouds; and these clouds 
will float at different heights, according two the 
quantity of vapor borne up, and to the degree of 
heat in the upper part of the atmosphere. ‘The 
clouds, therefore, are generally higher in summer 
than in winter; in the former season they are from 
one mile to three miles high, and in the latter 
from a quarter of a mile to a mile. 

When the clouds are much increased by a con- 
tunaal addition of vapors, and their particles are 
driven close together by the force of the winds, 
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they will run into drops heavy enough to fall 
down in rein. Ht 
their particles are gathered into drops, smal! pieces 
of them being condensed and made heavier by the 
cold, they fall down in flakes of snow. If the 
particles are formed into drops before they are 
trozen, they become hailstones. When the air is 
replete with vapors, and a cold breeze springs up 
which checks the solution of them in the air, 
clouds are formed in the lower parts of the at- 
mosphere, and these compose a mist or fog; this 
usually happens in a cold morning; but the mist 
is dispersed when the sun has warmed the air, 
and made it capable of dissolving the watery par- 
ticles of which the mist is composed. 

Southerly winds generally bring rain, because, 
being commonly warm and replete with aqueous 
vapors, they are cooled by passing into a colder 
climate; and therefore part with some of them, 
and sulfer them to precipitate in rain; northerly 
winds, on the contrary, being cold, and acquiring 
heat by coming into a warm climate, take up or 
dissolve more vapor than they before contained, 
and therefore are dry and parching , and usually 
attended with fair weather. 


~7eo 


Potatoes.—A farmer in Vermont, last season, 
was behind all his neighbors in cutting the grass 
in his meadows. At night some waggish boys 
went into one of his meadows and cut down all 
the grass in it. ‘They also went into his potato 
patch and cut a few swathes through it. At the 
ume of digging the potatoes they were found rot- 
ten, except where the boys had cut off the tops; 
and there they were all found good and sound. 
This would seem to show that the disease begins 
in the tops, and it suggests as a means of saving 
a crop the cutting off the tops so soon as they 
begin to die. 





~—7--eoo 
Cranberries.—It was stated at a late meeting 


of the New York Farmer’s Club, that Sullivan 
Bates, of Bellingham, Mass., raises cranberries in 





great abundance by transplanting them from low) 


grounds to high. He plants them in drills, twenty 
inches apart, and seven inches in the drill. His 
success was complete. He gathered from one 
acre four hundred bushels cranberries in one 
season. The soil must be such as will not bake. 
semiiieninmnsagen 

In the end, they will be found to have enjoyed 
the least themselves who have least contributed 
to the enjoyment of others.—Priestley. 





DRY GOODS. 
kK VANS & DUMONT, No. 61 N. Second St.6 doors below 


‘4 Arch, lower side, would respectfully call the attention of 


their friends to their Stock of Foreign and Domestic 


Dry 
Gooda, which they 


are disposed to sell at very reasonable 
rates, and are determined to make no representation with 


regard to quality and color not consistent with truth. They 
have now in store, (to which additions are daily being 
made) purchased at auction and clsewhere— 


Balzorines, Bareges, plain and plain style printed Mous- 
selin de Lains. 

Mode col’d high lustre Silk Shawls, plain cols. Thibet 
Shawls of various sizes, with heavy silk and woollen fringe. 

A large variety Prints, plain and gay styles; Crape lisse, 
Book Muslin Ha’fs, col’d and white Berccione Ha'ts; silk 
and cotton Hosiery, Gloves, best quality, litte, &c. &c. 
Welsh, Gauze, and the r varieties of unshrinkable Flannels. 

A large variety of bleached and unbl’d Shectings and 
Shirtings, Barnsly linen Sheetings, linen Damask Tabl 
Diapers, bleached and unbl'd linen Damask Table Cloths, 
bleached double linen Damask Napkins. 

Neat plain plaid Silks, very good quality and cheap; plain 
bi’k and blue bi’k Silks; bi’k and col’d Alpaca Lustres; 
Ticks, Checks, Ginghams, Linen Crash, &c. Men’s and 
Boys’ Wear, Alpaca Summer Cloths, Drab de té Cashme- 
retts, Merino Cassimeres, T weeds for summer coats, French | 
ditto, Kentucky Jeans, real Manchester Stripes, 
Stripes and Mixtures. A large 


very many other articles worthy of the 


tion. 5mo. 2—9t 


the clouds are frozen before ‘ 


too EVANS, 


Y o rk | j 
variety Gambroons, Gala} 
Plaids for Child's Wear, Linse y W oolse y; toge ther with} e 


CHOICE FAMILY FLOUR. 

, ae Subscriber respectfully informs his friends and the 

public that he has opened a Flour and Feed Store, at 
No. 35 North Fifth, near Arch Street, where he endeavors 
to keep a supply of the most approved brands of Extra and 
Supe rhos Family Flour, Rye, Buckwheat, Indian, Oat, and 
U nbolted Wheat Meal, fresh from the Mills. Also, Corn, 
Oats, Shorts, Dried Fruit, &ce. CALEB CLOTHIER, 

N. B. Articles purchased at this Store delivered free of 
charge, in any part of the city or districts. 4—tf. 


4mo. 


A CARD. 


i} LLIS & MIDDLETON, No. 7 North Second St. above 
4 Market, respectfully invite the attention of their friends 
and the public to their entire New Stock of Cloths, Cas- 
simeres, &c, amongst which may be found Neat Styles 
Single Milled. Also, Drab, Olive and Black Cashmerett, 
Merino Cassimeres, Croton Cloth, &c. &c.; together with a 
variety of articles of Spring and Summer Wear, for men 
and boys. JACOB M. ELLIS, 

5mo, 2— at" SP ENCER MIDDLETON. 


UNILONVIL L E BOARDING 
FOR GIRLS. 
rt 


YHIS Institution is handsomely situated in Unionville, 
Ll Chester County, Pa., about 9 miles south-west of West 
Chester, and 16 north-west of Wilmington.. The location 
is quiet and retired, and yet in a very prominent and con- 
spicuous part of the village. 

A competent Female ‘Teacher will have the charge of the 
School. ‘I'he course of instruction will embrace all the pri- 
mary, and many of the higher branches of a solid and use- 
ful English education; including Natural Philosophy, Chem- 
istry, Physiology, Botany, Drawi ing, and the usual branches 
of Mathematics. Particular care will be used to preserve 
the health, and guard the morals of the pupils, as well as to 
promote their literary improvernent. Reading Books, and 
the use of the Library without charge; other Books and 
Stationery will be furnished at the usual prices. 

The Summer Term will commence on the 18th day of 
the Sth month next. Each Pupil must be furnished with her 
own Basin and ‘Towels; and have each article of ¢ lothing 
distinctly marsed with her name. 

The terms for Boarding, Washing and Tuition, twenty- 
five dollars per quarter of 12 weeks, one-half payable in ad- 

vance, the remainder at the close of the quarter. 

Letters addressed through the Post Office at Unionville, 
will be promptly attended to. 

Access may be had to the School via West Chester or 
Wilmington, by means of regular lines of Stages. 
Unionville, 4mo. 6. CHARLES BUFFINGTON. 

REFERENCES : 
Dillwyn Parrish, 
Thos, L. Bonsall, 
Joseph Maxfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 


SCHOOL 


E. Hillis, 
Calvin Taggart, 
Wilmington, Del. 


4mo 18—3m.* 





HLOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING. 
MOS BURTON, House & Sign Painter, No. 9 North 
Eighth Street. 13" Signs lettered at 6, 8, and 10 cents 
per foot—all other work proportionally cheap. 
Smo. 9—3t.* 


IicE CREAMS. 
TT\HE Saloons of the Subscriber are now open. STRAW- 
| BERRY, RASPBERRY and PINE APPLE 
Creams retaining the FULL FLAVOUR OF 
FRUIT, may be had at this eet alone. 
Ss. P. McBURNEY, 
4mo, 18—6t. &9 North Sixth St. below Race. 


H AT M AN UFACTORY. 

\MMOR KIMBER, Ja. HAT & CAP MANUFAC. 
I TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 
Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
of Hats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
general taste, will be found quite equal to any other in the 
city, at the lowest prices, ranging from $1,50 to $4,50, 

E. K. has for many years paid particular attention to the 
manufacture of PLAIN HATS, and feels confident that bis 
experience in this branch of business will enable him to 
his friends every satisfaction. imo. 4—+f. 


BOOTS & SHOES. 

Boot and Shoe Maker, No. 130 
Green Street, south side, above Fourth, Philadelphia. 

An assortment of Men's, Women’s and Childre *n’s Shoes on 

hand, and for sale on reasonable terms. 4mo. 18—tf. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
Book and Job Printer, 


OHN RICHARDS, No. 299 
Market Street, third door below Eighth, North Side— 


Ice 


FRESH 


chants’ 


give 











purchaser's atten-| Plain and Fancy Job Printing executed with neatness and 
| despatch, on the most reasonable terms. 
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